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. THE TWO POLITICAL DROMIOS.. : 
. What are we going to do about it? 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES. 





I have started this paper for fun. Money 
let sordid souls seek that. I 
If money is forced upen 


is no object; 
have got all I want. 
me through the enterprise I shall found a 
hospital or a free beanery with it; my only 
object being to make people laugh and grow 
fat, so as to require more cloth for their 
clothes, in this way indirectly helping the 
manufacturing interests of the country. For 
my associates I have selected men who have 
made you laugh before, either with pen or 
pencil, and I trust you will shake hands with 
some of them every week and be happy. I 
have not come in to crowd anybody else out, 
but only to make one more to assist the world 
to see the joyous side of life, and if I fail to 
please it shall not be for want of trying. 
Yours truly, 
THE JUDGE. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


‘¢ Festina lente” should be the motto of 
those philosophers who are hastening to con- 
demn in advance the administration of Gen- 
eral Arthur to certain failure. The simple 
fact that President Arthur is a gentleman 
seems to be considered a point against him by 
many. One thing is certain, the President 
will be nohody’s tool. He will have advisers, 
but not dictators. Having his eye upon a 
second term, selfish interest, if nothing else, 
will lead him to make his present administra- 
tion as successful as possible, and prevent him 
from lessening the stock of political capital he 
hopes to acquire with that end in view. But 
higher and better motives, we have no doubt, 
may be safely predicated of him, and we ex- 
pect General Arthur to take the highest views 
of his great responsibilities, and to act for 
what he shall consider the best interests of 
the nation. 








A NEW COOK. 


We have it on good authority that Cook, 
the Excursionist and the terror of European 
routes of travel, is about to have a rival in 
the person of Mr. John Kelly. The little pic- 
nics in which Mr. Kelly has of late been in- 
dulging—notably the recent excursion to Al- 





bany—are but the fore-runners of projected 
tours through Europe to be conducted by Mr. 
Kelly himself. Notice the nerve and dash with 
which his cohorts are assembled, the success- 
ful railway arrangements, the satisfactory 
hotel accommodations, and you will readily 
see that Mr. Kelly is rapidly | *oming an ex- 
pert at the business. When is he going to get 
his circulars out announcing his great trans- 
atlantic scheme? We hope it may be soon. 


PARNELL. 


Charles Stewart Parnell is. in jail, and 
Gladstone may snatch a few moments for re- 
searches in Homeric lore before the next 
move is made in this little game of Might 
against Right. The English, being a nation 
of shop-keepers, seem to think they ought not 
to be expected to have even a casual idea 
above the immediate interest of their tills. If 
it pays, or seems to pay, to keep an alien race 
in subjection, all questions of moral right are 
dismissed at once. Righteousness is all very 
well to teach in schools, but a Ministry which 
should proceed in reference to Ireland upon 
simple principles of justice and rectitude, 
would speedily have an opportunity to breathe 
the exhilarating ozone of opposition. Some 
premiers may be better than others, in many 
ways, but they are all deaf to the claims of 
decency when Ireland speaks. They must be 
cured of this little habit of deafness. But who 
will furnish the physician? What methods 
will prove successful in the issue ? 
experience of the past, the Irish agitators 
should learn wisdom for the future. Times 
change, and methods should change with 
them. 


WHERE’S OLD USELESS ? 





A genial bagman, eloquent upon but two 
subjects, his business prowess and the war, 
was wont to regale his friends with a little 
story, which he had a way of telling with 
great gusto. It seems that the modern Ulys- 
ses, working, not sulking’ like that other 
Greek, in his tent one day, was called upon 
to punish what he was pleased to consider a 
flagrant case of Jese majeste. A field tele- 
graph operator, troubled with a_ painful 
sense of tardiness, rushes into the tent, and 
not observing that the General was present, 
exclaims : 

‘*Where’s old Useless?” 

Grant, looking up from his table, inconti- 
nently orders him to the guard-house, where 
he is forced to languish for the space of sev- 
eral hours, until, in fact, his electrical ser- 
vices are peremptorily required. It is witha 
diffidence approaching hesitation that we, in 
common with the rest of the world, are moved 
in the most delicate manner possible, to in- 
quire, in view of the present situation in 
national politics : 

Where is old Useless? 

Does he loom to any great extent as the 
next Secretary of State? Or would the En- 
glish Mission be more in keeping with his re- 
fined tastes? Will he be a brilliant figure in 
the next dazzling combination of the political 
kaleidoscope ? How would he fancy the post- 
office in Jersey City? 


From the” 





CORNWALLIS. 


O nappy law of primogeniture ! 

To thee it is we owe our land secure. 

For had Cornwallis been a second son, 

The Yankees at Yorktown might not have won. 





Had he but been perchance a younger brother, 

Then might the fight’s result have been ‘quite 
other.” 

And you, dear reader, your most loyal self, 

Might now be but the minion of a Guelph. 


Then might the Golden Gate. all white with sails, 
Shout with Manhattan for the Prince of Wales; 
And all the land, from Quogue to Delaware, 
Tremble beneath a Zulu-Fenian scare. 


Then might our valorous fleet depart our shores, 
To pick up a disturbance with the Boers, 

And a fresh ship sail every other day, 

To keep intruding Russians from Bombay. 


But Lord Cornwallis there at Yorktown met 
Washington, Rochambeau, and Lafayette. 
He found the Yankees just a little ‘‘ too,” 
And went to fight the tigers and Tippoo. 


THE NEWARK SUNDAY. 





Newark is not Berlin, and the notions of 
the proper observance of Sunday which pre- 
vail in Germany are not coincident with the 
ideas upon this subject which are held by the 
majority of Americans. Wedo notsce why a 
few Germans in New Jersey, and other parts 
of the country, should take it upon themselves 
to offend the popular sentiment in this regard. 
This secularization of the Sabbath has become 
very marked in such Western cities as Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Milwaukee, where there 
are many German residents. And it seems 
to be spreading eastward with rapid strides. 
We think that our German and French citi- 
zens owe it to themselves not to countenance 
the efforts of a small proportion of their num- 
ber to bring upon the whole class the odium 
of willfully shocking the moral sense of the 
community by the further secularization of 
Sunday. 


It is very easy for England to arrest a 
leader like Parnell. But where one such agi- 
tator is arrested another will be ready to take 
his place. . Now, if England could arrest the 
suffering and discontent in Ireland, something 
would be gained in the cause of humanity. 
But the Irish question seems to be as far from 
settlement as ever. 





FASHIONABLE ladies (heaven bless ’em and 
dréss ’em) look like peacocks this year. In- 


deed, that feathery bird seems to have gone 


out of the show business entirely, convinced 
evidently that he is too tame in colors to at- 
tract any attention. 





TIGHT-LEGGED trousers are becoming the 
lum tum proper caper again. Think of it, 


you spindle-legged, double-knee-ca} ped swells 


who have so long hidden your anatomical im- 
perfections in baggy breeches! But you can 
pad. 





VENNOR is mad on account of so many 
failures this summer, and says we shan’t have 
any weather at all during the remainder of 
this month. 





OscaR WILDE is reported to be suffering 
from the recoil of his latest poem. 
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but the other day this treasure thought he would wash the gig in the river. 
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boat, where he sat quietly fishing, pitching the Doctor promptly inio the stream. He is 


Until recently our Doctor has been boasting what a treasure he had in his new man, | It rushed him into the middle of the river, and fetched up with a shaft through the Doctor’s 


After he had started down the bank the gig hurried him so that he could not 


stop. 





now looking for another treasure. 








Our Original Norristown Budget. 


It is explained that ‘‘ Demijohn is a corrup- 
tion of Dame Jeanne.” We have always 
thought there was some ‘‘ corruption” about 
it. 

A YOUNG man, to be successful in life, 
should never engage in business with a capi- 
tal of five thousand dollars or more. All 
biographies of self-made men inform us that 
the richest and most successful persons in 
this country are those who started with ‘‘a 
hard-earned dollar or two.” A dollar or two 
easily earned, it may be inferred, would bring 
only disaster. 

A BED of petrified clams was recently found 
on the New Jersey coast. For eating pur- 
poses they are preferred to the other kind, as 
they are more easily digested. 

A FASHIONABLE young lady visited a cook- 
ing school the other afternoon, where her at- 
tention was equally divided between a new 
dress worn by an acquaintance and the direc- 
tions for making a cake. Upon returning 
home she undertook to write down the recipe 
for the cake for her mother, and the old lady 
was paralyzed when she read: ‘‘ Take two 
pounds o flour; ten rows of pleating down the 
front; the whites of two eggs cut bias; a pint 
of milk ruffled around the neck; half pound of 
currants with seven yards of bead trimming; 
grated lemon-peel with Spanish lace fichu; stir 
well and add a semi-fitting paletot with visite 
sleeves; butter the pan with Brazilian topaz 
necklace; garnish with icing and jetted pas- 
sementerie; bake in a moderately hot oven un- 
til the overskirt is tucked from the waist down 
on either side, and finish with large satin 
bows.” Her mother said she wouldn’t eat 
such a cake, and she thought these new-fan- 








gled ideas in cooking ought to be frowned 
down. 

A MAN doesn’t forget that there is a revised 
edition of the New Testament in existence 
with so much forgetfulness as when he goes 
fishing and catches the hook in the back of 
his neck. The King James version is the 
best panacea for such a trying moment, any- 
how. 


‘‘ JOHN KEATS has been dead sixty years, 
and now the English government has given a 
lady a pension of four hundred dollars a year 
just for being his sister.” And it is not any 
too much. It is worth more than four hun- 
dred dollars a year to be the sister of some 
poets. For instance, we would strongly ob- 
ject to being the sister of Oscar Wilde for less 
than four thousand a year. 


WE have had the language of flowers, the 
language of the glove, the language of the fan, 
and now some fellow has invented a ‘“ lan- 
guage of the necktie.” It is not complete, 
however. When the bow of a man’s necktie 
migrates around under the left ear it signifies 
“Tm (hic) drunk azer biled (hic) owl,” but 
this definition, singularly enough, is omitted. 


Pror. Hux.ey asks: ‘‘If the sound of mu- 
sic don’t cause a dog acute pain, why does the 
animal set up on its haunches and howl when 
a German band is doing its worst in the 
street?” We'll tell you, professor. The dog 
acts that way because it loves music, and is 
waiting for an opportunity to grab the leader 
of the band by the throat. It is not a sign 
that a dog doesn’t love music because a street 
band makes him howl. Old Mendelssohn 
would sit up on his hind legs and howl, too, 
if he could hear some of the street music of 
our day. 











A NEvaDA astronomer believes that the 
moon has come to life and is growing an at- 
mosphere. He also says it has ‘‘a sort of 
double appearance, which looks like a second- 
ary moon overlying the true moon.” That the 
moon is growing an atmosphere we are in- 
clined to doubt; but that it has a ‘ double 
appearance” to the Nevada astronomer we 
can readily believe. But the remedy is sim- 
ple. Ifhe will join a temperance society and 
keep the pledge the moon will soon assume its 
normal condition. 


‘THE western goose-bone predicts a hard 
winter.” The western goose-bone invariably 
predicts a hard winter. As a weather prophet 
we have a much higher respect for the goose- 
bone than we have for the Canadian weather- 
ologist. The former doesn’t part its hair in 
the middle and publish an almanac full of ri- 
diculous weather which has to be revised five 
times a month. 


‘¢ ALTONVILLE has a man with a horn com- 
ing out of his forehead.” He is certainly a 
curiosity ; but a man with a ‘‘ horn” going in 
about two and a half inches below the fore- 
head is a very common sight. 


A CONGREGATION in Mooresburg is divided 
on the question of the propriety of its minister 
playing blindman’s buff. To be sure, blind- 
man’s buff is not as intellectual and invigorat- 
ing as some other fireside game, but as long 
as one of the players don’t ‘‘renig” or turn 
up a jack from the bottom, there’s nothing 
very demoralizing in it. If we were a minis- 
ter, however, we'd prefer to play Copenhagen 
at a Sunday-school picnic. Copenhagen is a 
game in which the jack sometimes takes the 
queen—takes her right on the mouth, we've 
been told. 
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He and she sat close together, 
O, O! how sweet it was! 
One cold night of wintry weather— 
O, O! how sweet it was! 
Up the chimney roared the fire, 
And he drew his chair still nigher, 
With a glance of fond desire— 
O, O! how sweet it was! 


She was winsome in her beauty, 
O, O! how sweet it was! 

And he blushed in modest duty— 
O, O! how sweet it was! 

With a timed sort of haste, 

And a beating heart he placed 

One long arm round her waist— 
O, O! how sweet it was! 


[REVERSE. ] 
Softly crept the old man nigh, 
O, O! how mad he was. 
Anger flashing in his eye— 
O, O! how mad he was. 
Slowly drawing back one foot 
He elevated that galoot 
Up the chimney *mongst the soot— 
O, O! how mad he was. 


Then, Oh, how that girl did sigh; 
O, O! how sad she was; 

Declared vehemently she'd die— 
O, O! how sad she was. 

Then tenderly she was led 

By her mamma up-stairs to bed, 

Where hot tears alone she shed, 
And O! Oh!! how sad she was. 





Original American Humor. 


A SAMPLE OF ICE-COLD APPROPRIATION. 


THERE has been for the past half dozen years 
a terrible strain on old almanacs, worm-eaten 
jest books, dingy files of newspapers and 
every possible source of wit or nonsense, by 
those callow, unblushing journalists who rush 
into print the poor, tired squibs that more 
timorous idiots have dreaded to steal. On 
this shaky basis many cheap reputations for 
paragraphic smartness have been built up. 
The ‘‘Maine to California” notoriety of S. 
Algernon Criball, of the excruciatingly funny 
Buzzardville Blowgun, was acquired in just 
such fashion. THE JUDGE may have more to 
say of Mr. Criball and his bladder contempo- 
raries ere summer roses bloom. At this time 
the Honorable Court desires to put on record a 
recent flagrant and clean-shaved plagiarism. 
Several weeks ago a young editor, whose in- 
itials hint at the name of the proprietor of the 
Evansville, Indiana, Argus (and who, as it 
is claimed in a late issue of an eclectic maga- 
zine of humor, ‘‘has already made his paper 
known all over the land as one of the dive 
weeklies of the West”’), was credited far and 
wide with the following bit of cute observation : 
‘‘ A woman can’t put on any side-saddle style 
when she goes in swimming. She has either 
got to kick out like a man or get drowned.” 
This we know to have appeared as ‘‘ original” 
in the Wheeling Sunday Leader, in August, 
1878, three years and more ago, and it has, 
moreover, a suggestive flavor of still greater 
age. The ambitious Indiana youth evidently 
maintains a scrap-book. Sodoes THE JUDGE, 
and knows exactly where to turn when exam- 
ining the docket. 














THE GREAT RETURNED. 


ARCH AOLOGY AND ASININITY. 


The unsquelchable Nevah-Di Sizznola has | 
arrived from Europe. He came by the Lane | 
Route, and found it so long that it had many | 
turns—over the bulwarks. His four months’ | 
trip was amammoth sponge, and all the pores 


| thereof filled by Gotham’s bellows-blown Art | 


Museum. 
caught him by the flap of his imported ulster, 
he spoke ‘‘cheerfully” and (like a one-armed 
soldier) ‘‘in the most off-hand manner.” He 
said he had a high old time in the Low Coun- 
tries. Spent two weeks and numerous shekels | 
in London, Struck Gladstone for a breakfast, 


To a reporter of the Muddler, who | 


} 
| 
| 


and Phil Owens (boss of the South Kensing- 
ton What-not) for a regular built dinner. He 
went to Berlin, skillfully avoided Graf Bis- 
_ marck’s hound, and hob-nobbed with a brother 
vandal, named Contze, and thinks the inter- 
view counts in his favor. At Leipsic, the 





NEW USE FOR A PEDOMETER. 

Robinson, who has been married only a month, had told 
his wife two hours and a half ago that he would just 
step over to the other hotel a moment and see poor 
Jones, who was ill. On his return his wife took a 
Pedometer out of his pocket; it recorded eight miles; 
he was cornered, and owned that he had walked it 
out around a billiard table. ' 


General (as he delights to be called) met Pro- 
fessor Ebers, who has almost disemboweled 
the land of Mare Antony’s historical ‘‘ mash.” 
George (which is Ebers’ pet name) said he 
was glad to see him—go to Munich. 





This was after the too previous archeologist 
had exchanged notes and some uncurrent 
kleingeld with the Egyptologist. From Mu- 
nich, the despoiler of Cyprus went to Italy and | 
inflicted himself on King Humbug, who spread 
a cold snack for him at Monza. Overcome by 
the distinguished honor, .Nevah-Di Sizznola 
abstractedly pocketed the monogram napkin 
of his royal nibs. 

The artless youth, who talked him up for 
the exclusive use of Jeems Gordian Print-it’s 
sextuple edition, asked the Great Returned 
what chin-music Humbug favored him with. 
The General replied that His Majesty wanted 
to know whether an aristocracy existed in 
America, and that he (the General) informed 
His Majesty that ‘‘ there certainly was one, 
as the wife of a wholesale trader wouldn’t asso- 
ciate with the wife of a retailtrader.” This 
sort of gratuitous flim-flam is what we might 





expect from Nevah-Di Dogberry Sizznola. It’s 





a pardonable wonder he didn’t try to kid the 
heir of the huge-mustached Victor with the 
bald-headed assertion that a Broadway whole- 
sale cordwainer was above flirting with the 
saleslady of a Sixth Avenue retail moceasin- 
ranche. Sizznola is ‘‘a wise fellow, and, 
which is more, an officer, and, which is more, a 
householder, and, which is more, as pretty a 
piece of flesh as any in”—Metropolia, and 
one that knows the flaw, and puttiesit up, to 


| the eternal disgust of all good and true delvers 


for buried art treasures; but mind you, mas- 
ters, write me down a mule, if the Great Re- 
turned be net an ass. 





WHO would have believed that Madge 
would ever have been over-Shadowed ? 





SPEAKING of the New York body corporate, 
‘Brush and Edison may have the lights, but 
we have the liver,” say the gas companies; 
and if there is any doubt about it they go and 
see another Alderman. 


“THE potato bug” is the latest arrange- 
ment of colors and things in ladies’ costume. 
Fashion will probably let that bee—till the 
snow bird or the Thanksgiving turkey comes 
in. 


WHEN gas superseded oil, the burner looked 


down upon the lamp and winked her out of 


existence. Now the electric light looms up 
over the gas jet and enunciates, ‘‘ What do 
yer say?” 


ARTHUR TO 83LAINE. 


TRA-LA to you, 
Ta-ta to you, 
And that’s what f{ shall say. 


Mr. MIDAS ON THE SITuaTIon.—‘“ Oh, boli- 
digs, bolidigs!” sighed Mr. Commissioner 
Midas, the other day; ‘‘bolidigs, dy name is 
confusion! Six gandidades for Mayor—sev- 
enty-six for Gommissioner—efery corner loafer 
wanting to get on der bolice! Oh, bolidigs, 
bolidigs !” 

With which touching apostrophe the excel- 
lent ‘little Dutchman” wiped off his chin 
and took another clove. 


THEIR CaNDIDATES.—There are five candi- 
dates for Mayor already in Brooklyn. 

Some people would like to see the present 
incumbent. re-elected, but wonder Howell run 
if he gets the nomination. 

Others declare that in supporting their man 
they are on the inside—in fact, that they know 
the Ropes. 

Still another class insist that Black is the 
dark horse. 

As for Slocum, there are thousands who be- 
lieve he would go quick in the Mayoralty 
race. 

While last, but not least, there are many 
who to elect their man will not hesitate to 
kick over the Tracys. 

‘¢7T SHALL give you ten days or ten dollars,” 
said Judge Walsh to a trembling wretch. 

‘‘ All right, Judge,” answered the- t. w., 
‘*¢T’'ll take the ten dollars!” 
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A SONG OF SEPTEMBER. 


TuERE’s no delight in Central Park, 
Nor pleasure on Broadway, 

No sights delectable I mark, 
Where’er my footsteps stray. 

In vain I flaring posters scan, 

The theater’s not in my plan,— 
My first best girl is at Cape May. 





I never have the horses out, 
To try a little spurt. 

My answers are, beyond a doubt, 
Unconscionably curt. 

I cannot sit, such is my gloom, 

In Tony’s little private room,— 
My second best’s at Mount Desert. 


I take no comfort at the Club, 
I’m bored by all the men. 

There is no joy in sipping shrub, 
In my rococo den. 

At concerts I can find no fun, 

And everything seems underdone,— 
My third best is at Watkins Glen. 


A LECTURE. 

As near as I can find out, there are several 
points in the human anatomy that possess 
some interest, if they are only worked upon 
properly, and in this lecture I shall try to 
exemplify certain things which may not have 
been presented in the same way before. 

Originality being one of my strong points! 

For instance: When I look over the hu- 
man structure, and see how wonderfully it is 
made, 1 cannot help taking out different por- 
tions of it, and working them up. 

Some anatomists would commence with the 
brain and work down, but I will take the 
pedal extremities first, and work up. 

The foot, to begin with. 

What a wonderful production ! 

Think of what a foot can do! 

Think of the corns it can sustain! 

Think of the torture it can endure! 

Think of putting a No. 12 foot into a No. 8 
boot! 

And the agony accompanying it! 

Well, the most of us have been there in our 
green and salad days, haven’t we? 

I don’t ask you to go back (loud enough to 
give yourself away) to the time when you first 
began to sprout and to fool with the down on 
your upper lip; but you remember how it was. 
Certainly. 

In order, however, to be properly compli- 
mentary, let us take up the female foot first. 
Ah! whence those sighs? 

I promise you there shall be nothing offen- 
sive in this first illustration, for we will only 
take up a pretty, well-booted foot. 

How beautiful ! 

In the language of the chiropodist, ‘‘ yum, 
yum, yum!” 

What exquisite, what tender symmetry! 

What arching plumptitude; what rounded 
points and graceful curves! 

(What a rousing puff I could work in here 
for some shoemaker, if I was only certain of 
being able to collect for it after squandering 
my sentiment without a warrant, or so much 
as a hint.) 

But here we are, ankle deep in poetry, and 
I am glad to find you so deeply interested. 

Who would think that corns could ever 





grow upon such tender soil; and yet I am 
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told they do. Who would believe that bun- 
ions could ever disfigure such a beautiful pink 
and white poem, or that some unfeeling ma- 
nipulator in the near future would have the un- 
poetic task of rooti.; around among these 
exquisite little toes for ingrowing nails? 

Again, who would believe that a body pos- 
sessing such a pedal finish would ever use it 
for kicking purposes? ‘ 

And yet ’tis said they sometimes ‘ kick.” 

Now put it down and see it go alone. 

How cunningly it peeps out from under the 


world’s government; and with what a mu- 


sical click its heel strikes the pavement as she 
hurries to some dry-goods store in search of 
something new to stretch somebody’s bank ac- 
count over! Oh, it is simple dance music, 
that’s just what it is! 

In taking up the male foot we have no need 
of either enthusiasm or poetry; in fact, come 
to think of it, we had better not take it up at 
all; it is safer to view it as it stands, just as 
you would a mule’s foot. 

It is said that shoemakers are responsible 
for about half the feet we see, but if they are 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
Were a blacksmith to shoe a horse and use 
so much cruelty, he would have Mr. Bergh 
after him. 

See that young man limping along. See 
the lines of anguish in his face; note that 
look of care and premature old age. The 
sareless, perhaps reckless, man who made 
his boots got them at least two sizes too small 
for him ! 

And think what misery and inconvenience 
will follow. Not only does he suffer now, but 
his feet will become so crippled that he can 
never enjoy the luxury of kicking anybody. 

Suppose that young man gets married, for 
those excruciatingly genteel feet of his will 
only assist such a catastrophe, and suppose 
he has a daughter, who in time becomes old 
enough to hang over the front gate and talk 
about the weather with an objectionable 
young man, that indignant father would not 
dare to kick him away, because of the corns 
and bunions which those tight boots are cre- 
ating for him now. 

No, he will have to bemean himself by 
using a club, or lay himself open to the 
charge of unnecessary cruelty by setting a 
dog on him. 

These things should be thought of now while 
we have our future in our own hands. 

The male foot is also used to cultivate gout 
and rheumatism in. Indeed, no part of the 
body appears to take to these luxuries so 
quickly as the foot, and regarding the lan- 
guage which these troubles occasion, I leave 
it to your own experience and imagination. 

The foot is useful in many other ways. It 
is a kneady member to some of our bakers. 

It is also very useful in flattening potato 
bugs that have become too fat to look well. 

It is also good for crushing hard corns out 
of other peoples’ toes, and very seldom oc- 
casions the crusher any pain, unless he is 
cursed with delicate sensibilities, and is par- 
ticular about the kind of language he hears. 

The foot is also handy in applauding at the 
theater when you have no cane and do not 
wish to burst your gloves, and for beating 








time at the opera, just to show people that 
you are familiar with the music. 

You may have noticed that feet vary in size. 
Some of them look as though they had kidneys 
inside of them, while others extend forwards 
and sideways as though anxious to cover all 
the ground they possibly can. 

Feet have always been useful to showmen. 
They often make their owners independent of 
hard-hearted monopolists who run railroads 
and steamboats, and many a combination has 
been able to return to town without having to 
support by their patronage men who seldom 
have a ‘* pass” word for any but politicians. 

Feet are used as weapons of defense against 
persistent duns, and dogs, and on people 
whom you are not afraid of. They are also 
good indicators of a man’s temper, as any one 

‘an prove by stepping upon one belonging to 
somebody else. 

The majority of feet look better with some 
sort of boots on the outside of them. 

Feet are also useful to walk upon. 








HENRY KESSLER had a good grip on grit and 
perseverance, but he must have been fright- 
fully nervous or bungling, for he tried to com- 
mit suicide eighty times before he finally suc- 
ceeded. But it is one more evidence of what 
constant trying will accomplish. 





THERE is an old woman named Boyle, 
Who’s living on cod-liver oyle; 
Though she looks like a phantom, 
She’s the pluck of a bhantam, 
And vows she won't ‘‘shuftle the coyle.” 
THE presence of a large crowd of persons in 
front of the Grand Central Depot this morning 
attracted much attention. It was ascertained 
that the excitement was caused by the arrival 
ofa N. Y., N. H. & H. train on time. 


THE bean crop having failed on account of 
the weather, Boston contemplates falling back 
on tripe as a substitute for brain food. 

THE police seem to have a pull on triggers 
lately, and the coroners excuse them for it. 
Sometimes it is easier to kill a rascal than it 
is to arrest him in any other way. 

Mrs. Jump, of Iowa, has just been delivered 
of three children at a birth, and somebody 
publishes it as an item of sporting news—the 
best three Jumps on record. But they were 
not ‘‘ standing Jumps.” 

‘‘How many carriage loads of grief were 
there?” one Denver man asked of another, 
speaking of the funeral of a mutual friend. 


WE have all heard of the girl who was so 
particular that she wouldn’t carry a watch in 
her bosom, but she is discounted by the one 
who will not permit the Christian Observer to 
be in her room when she undresses. 


TAMMANY remarks with cheerful smile: 
‘*Oh, no, we won’t bolt, but just let us see 
you elect your ticket. We will try to be pres- 
ent at the funeral.” ; 
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CHIROGRAPHY. 
An editor in his sanctum sat, one winter's day, 
Scanning with critic’s eye, some poor wight’s lines; 


A youthful form obstructs the single ray 
Of sunshine, that upon him, honored, shines. 


A letter the intruder bears, in outstretched hands; 
He takes it, bresks the seal, disgusted reads: 

A friend, for this his son, a place demands, 
And for his aid most eloquently pleads. 


The youth in entering, as they always will, 
Behind him wide has left the office door. 

The learned man, angered by sudden chill, 
Indites with rapid pen these lines, no more: 


‘‘For one short hour please put on the heat!” 
These to the man below, he sharply cries, 
The frightened youngster hasty beats retreat 
And on his errand wonderingly fries. 
Quickly he hies him with unstaying feet 
To him who rules in regions underground; 
He read: ‘One hour please put on this beat,” 
Then on the lad majestically frowned. 


To him some simple task he does assign, 
Which in an hour he can well perform; 

Meanwhile the editor vows he'll resign 
Unless he’s kept more comfortably warm. 


The hour half spent, downward he raging flies, 
Swearing by all the Gods he’ll stop these capers; 
What spectacle first greets his wondering eyes? 
His messenger engaged in folding papers. 
Speechless he stands, then gaspingly demands 
The reason why his orders were not heeded. 
The officer, with mandate in his hands, 
Replies, he thinks no explanation needed. 


I'll drop the curtain on this dreadful scene, 

Nor show you worth, by mockery, put to fiight; 
But let me teli you that I only mean 

To urge you all be sure and learn to write. 


THE ROUND TABLE CLUB. 


BY BOB JUMP. 





THERE are only six of us members of this 
private little social club; but six is a good 
many when they are all capable fellows, as we 
are; and we meet in a lager beer saloon. 

The names of the members are as follows: 
Ned Tumble, Frank Snicker, Joe Bungwhack- 
er, Jim Bubble, Tom Smith, and your humble 
servant. 

There is no president or any other officer, 
and no records of our meetings kept, save 
what the Dutchman who runs the refreshment 
garden keeps on his slate; and yet, in some 
respects, these are pretty full. 

There is always a round table set apart for 
us, and it is a remarkable thing for one of us 
to be absent an entire evening after our day's 
work is done; for we are all of us mechanics 
and bachelors. 

Hans Lusher, who keeps our ‘‘ club house” 
in order and produces our refreshments, is 
very fond of us, and takes unbounded delight 
in our stories, fondly believing that he learns 
the English language by hearing us make use 
of it, as also does his wife, Gretchen. 

I finally concluded that it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to repeat some of the stories told around 
that table for the amusement of other young 
men like ourselves who do not enjoy the_bene- 
fits of a like association; hence the following: 

There is no regular hour for meeting, but 
we usually find each other not long after sup- 














‘Hello, Bob.” 

‘* Brigates, Frank.” 

‘*How, Ned!” 

*¢ And here is Tom.” 

‘Yes, and last of all comes Jim Bubble,” 
said Joe, as that worthy approached the 
group. 

‘* You bet he will not be far away when 
there is any prospect of having some froth to 
blow,” said Frank. 

‘Blow me if you ain’t right,” replied Jim, 
laughing in his cheery, merry, catching toues. 

‘No, we won't blow you, but suppose you 
start the ball and ‘ blow’ ws ?” suggested Ned 
Tumble, as Jim sank into his waiting chair ; 
to ‘‘blow” was a slangy word we had coined 
for treating. 

‘“‘ Allright. Here, Lush, come here—say, 
Lush-—--” and he gave a significant nod which 
the Dutchman understood, and soon came bust- 
ling and puffing towards us with six mugs of 
lager. ‘‘ Now treat yourself and Gretchen, 
and—hang it up,” he added. 

‘Dod vos all drighd, Mr. Pubble, I hang 
me ub mineself if you say so,” replied the 
jolly Dutchman. 

‘‘Well, try it just for fun—just to amuse 
your customers. We'll cut you down before 
you get cod,” said Joe Bungwhacker, and 
Hans made some reply that was lost amid the 
laugh. 

‘Well, fellows, how!” said Jim, raising 
his glass, and, repeating the word, we all 
drank. 

‘‘How” is an Indian word, and we never 
use any other when drinking to each other. 

The refreshment under our vests, we lighted 
cigars and talked over what had happened us 
during the day, as we usually did, and then 
the topics of the day, for we pride ourselves 
on keeping well posted on all general subjects 
as well as what relates more directly to our- 
selves as mechanics. 

‘* Well, I don’t see much news in the papers 
now-a-days; in fact, murders,: suicides, and 
elopements seem to be dull now,” said I, when 
somebody asked what the news was. 

‘*Nonsense. The Tribune has a very sen- 
sational article to-day on hen culture,” said 
Frank, laughing. - 

‘‘And to-morrow I suppose they will crow 
over it.” 

‘*T haven’t heny objections,” mused Jim. 

‘What spurred you to say that?” asked- 
Tom Smith. 

‘What the old scratch do you fellows 
mean?” 

‘This is eggs-asperating.” 

‘‘T wish I had some way of keeping you 
lads in chick,” ventured Joe Bungwhacker. 

‘“Is that a wish-bone, Joe?” 

**Oh, comb off!” roared Ned’ Tumble; and 
this finished the hen punning. 

‘* But, speaking of hens,” said Joe, ‘‘re- 
minds me of a hen that my uncle has got out 
in Jersey.” 

‘““Oh, indeed! Now, then, pay out!” 

**Let us have it, Joe!” 

‘Here, Hans, some more refreshments here; 


per, as we did on the evening I have selected | Joe is going to tell us about his uncle’s hen,” 


to make my report. 


said I. 











‘‘ All'd righd, Mr. Jump; I prings dot peer, 
und I hear boud dot hens,” replied Hans, 
cheerily. 

‘Well, now, fellows, I don’t propose to tell 
you a yarn—in fact, I have about made up 
my mind to give this club the shake on ac- 
count of the unsavory reputation it has got for 
lying,” said Joe, looking as honest as a sheep 
in spite of our laughter, well knowing him to 
be a boss liar if ever there was one. 

‘Never mind; let us see how a true story 
sounds.” 

‘Yes, yes,” we all cried. 

‘‘Nonsense. I wasn’t going to tell you a 
story. I was simply going to speak of the 
peculiarities of an old hen belonging to my 
Uncle John.”~ 

‘Well, let’s have it.” 

‘Here’s to Joe’s uncle’s hen!” said Ned, 
drinking. 

‘‘There is something strange about the 
physical conditions of that hen,” said he, set- 
ting down his glass. ‘‘ About two years ago 
she began to lay, which of course was only 
natural, but here is where the wnnatural part 
comes in; she never leaves her nest only 
to get something to eat. She lays an egg 
every day and keeps sitting on it. Three 
weeks from the time she laid the first egg a 
chicken broke the shell, and my Uncle John 
took it away and gave it to another hen with 
a hew brood of chickens. The next day the 
second egg she had laid hatched, and the 
next day the third, and so on for the whole 
year she has laid an egg and hatched out a 
chicken every day. Indeed, she may well 
be called a perpetual chicken factory,” he 
added, looking sober and tapping the table 
with his empty glass to attract Hans’ atten- 
tion. 

We exchanged glances and smiles, and 
some one suggested that we ought to have 
beer to wash down a story like that. 

‘* But my story isn’t done yet,” said Joe. 

‘*What! can you tell a bigger lie than 
that?” asked Ned. 

‘No lie at all, fellows. You can go out 
and see her any time you want to. But here 
is the other part of the story. You know I 
told you that my uncle took away the chickens 
and gave them to another hen. Well, he has 
continued to give her a new one every day 
since they began to hatch, and meanwhile her 
own chickens got big enough to scratch for 
themselves, and so left her. But of course 
she could not abandon the little ones, and so 
she kept on scratching and clucking for an- 
other month, when one by one they began to 
drop off, although the setting hen gave her 
a fresh one every morning. The result is 
that the one hen continues to lay and hatch, 
and the other to cluck and scratch, until my 
uncle has realized seven hundred chickens, 
and the scratcher gives evidence of continu- 
ing in the business so long as the hatcher 
continues to hold out. That’s all,” he added, 
without moving a muscle of his face. 

We all laughed, Hans included, although 
he had no idea what he was laughing at, and 
after a few beers more, the Round Table Club 
disbanded for the night. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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MR. BOWLER’S MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 






































Mr. Bowler returns home rather late, and is at- 
tacked in the most unprovoked manner by an 
article of furniture in his own room. 


Of course he promptly resents the indignity. 


But the article of furniture gives him a taste of the 
Greco-Roman art, 



































Hurling him to the floor, 
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And then proceeds tu conduct himself like a Muldoon, 








Till at last Mr. Bowler, being human, retires from 
the contest, leaving the field to his ‘viumphant 
antagonist. 








Funny to watch horse-car passengers at 
night. Note the nervous men who is all the 
while looking out of the window and boring 
the conductor and passengers with questions 
as to the whereabouts of the vehicle, when he 
is perhaps a mile from the street he wishes to 
stop at. Note also the complacent passenger 
who says, ‘‘Oh, bother! keep quiet, will you? 
The conductor is working this route. Don’t 
you see that the rest of us keep cool?” and 
then when he has frowned the nervous man 
into silence, and set him an example of cool 
indifference by calmly going to sleep, he is 
liable to overdo the mat*er by forgetting him- 
self and being carried. several blocks beyond 
his street; then see him jump up, pull that 
strap right outof its sécket, and double blank 
—blank the conductor for not waking him up 
at the right place, and Mouncing off, leaving 
a threat behind of reporting him to his’ supe- 
riors; and then refleeting passengers will 
sinile and try to figure out the advantage that 
the blase man enjoys over the nervous one. 
But it is simply a horse-car study. 





WuereE is, thé’ gteat dynamite warrior? 
Now would be a-good time to strike terror 
and things.to the heart of the Saxon tyrant. 
O’Don, come to the front! 





IN spite of the anxiety occasioned by David 
Davis taking the Vice-President’s chair, no- 
body doubts but that he will hold it down. 


TALMAGE gave everybody an invitation last 
Sunday to go to Heaven with him, and the 
flippant way in which he spoke would lead an 
outsider to suppose that he was getting up a 
picnic, with weak lemonade and ice cream 
adjuncts. 





Wuar is Ireland growling about, anyway ? 
Russia has got the ‘‘ situation ” twice as bad 
as she has. 





Lasor strikes are forgotten now, and all of 
the original strikers are whooping for Parnell 
and preparing to strike England. below the 
belt, He a 





“Dip you ever see an oyster walk up- 
stairs?” Certainly, we have walked up with 
em many .a time, and they got along as fast 
as we did. That’s nothing. 





‘How about that for an olive branch?” 
asks John Kelly, as he twirls his Tammany 
shiJlalah in the face of Irving Hall and those 
‘* Centuries.” Whoop! 





A Morrisania photographer lately commit- 
ted suicide. As he was one of those four-for-a- 


| quarter-old men, it is supposed that some of 


the pictures he had taken came suddenly upon 
him unawares, or that he took a good picture 
by mistake. 





NEWARK, N.J., is ina ferment. It doesn’t 
seem to have as much Sunday as it wants, 
and the trouble as it stands now, is, whether 
the sensations shall be done on the stage and 
in the beer-garden or in the pulpit. 





TEN desperate school boys, ranging from 
eight to ten years of age, have entered into a 
terrible conspiracy to murder the truant of- 
ficer of their-neighborhood up town. Having 
read up on Nihilism, they have decided to 
draw lots for the fellow who is to fill the tyrant 
full of bullets... - 


Bos INGERSOLL seems to have knocked the 


religious spots right out of Judge Black in 
their recent. argument in the North American 


‘Review, ‘but the judge thought he could get 


in a rejoinder, but Bob returns smilingly to 
the fight, and fairly wipes the theological floor 
up with the old man. Great is Bob, and 


“many are his followers! 
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book-keeper, and spent much of his time 
and money on comicpapers. is ought 
to have set usto thinking, but it did not. 





in deserved; 30 we let him go: But when 





OUR DEFAULTING BOOK-KEEPER, 
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May it please Your Honor: 


In re Patience there are some important discoveries 
to report, the chief of which is that it is drawing full 
houses. This is all the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that this is essentially beer weather, and beer, 
by the testimony of all good and true Newarkites, is a 
non-intoxicant. The fullness of the audience, however, 
does not indicate that its satisfaction with the play is 
absolutely complete. The Ang!omaniac has a beautiful 
opportunity just now to pretend that he is well up in 
the jargon of ‘‘ swell” London, and that the hits, which 
he doesn’t begin to understand, count every time on the 
inner center. 

This circumstance explains the rapturous joy with 
which the young man who cannot even spell ‘ zsthete,” 
and has no earthly idea what the Grosvenor Gallery 
means, roars aloud at the wrong passages. This also 
sheds some light upon the unpleasing fact that Miss 
Carrie Burton is generously rewarded with guffaws 
when she sings her prettiest, and that Mr. Carleton, 
who is an admirable singer, is put down on the mental 
tablets of Delmonico’s young man as a great comedian, 
which, I need hardly mention, he is not. 

Whatever of broad humor is lacking in the perform- 
ance, however,is abundantly supplied by those who go 
to see it. The young person who keeps up a precarious 
existence by sucking the top of his cane, and who 
mixes his bang with his eyebrows in his ecstatic mo- 
ments, is very numerously on hand. So, also, the 
sweet young thing, all corset and bead fringe, who 
plays the Mai‘en’s Prayer with eight fingers, and con- 
structs lambrequins out of bath-towels such as would 
make a Comanche squaw green with envy—she 1s not 
altogether absent. 

There are, all the same, dozens of highly respectable 
merchants from Sheboygan and Saginaw in Mr. Hen- 
derson’s nightly audience, wiio would like to see some 
fua in the show, and who daren’t confess ‘that they 
don’t for fear of being put down. as worse than ‘truly 
rural, 

In respect to Mr.-Edwin Booth, I have to report that 
he has only too evidently failed to get rid of the dread- 
ful cold which has been afflicting him these ten or fifteen 
years. As Hamlet, he still offers a premium to any ex- 
pert in the treatment of bronchitis, and as Richelieu he 
provokes wonder, not that he is sufficiently shrewd to 
get round Baradas, but that he is idiotic enough~to re- 
frain from clapping a mustard plaster on his larynx and 
going to bed early. 

Mr. Barrett (the most scholarly actor on the American 
stage, because he is about the only one who can write 
his own name—to a check), had a very nice rocking- 
horse sort of a run during the past two weeks at the 





Fifth Avenue. From the mass of evidence submitted to 
me, I am compelled to find that Mr. Barrett is not so 
much of a stick as he is a whole log. The leading man 
of Tell’s Marionnettes is a rather more animated and 
contemporaneously interesting actor—if one is to pin 
any faith and confidence to the expressions of those who 
have spent an evening trying to discover why the 
scholarly tragedian forsook shoemaking and took to 
Shakespericide. Iam not prepated to go to sucha length, 
but, upon a careful review of the facts, I am compelled 
to state that Mr. B. ought to have vented his spite upon 
the late Mr. S. ina more reserved and gentlemanly man- 
ner. 

In Bulwer’s Richelieu, Mr. Barrett behaves with a 
good deal more propriety than in most of his other 
parts. He does not ‘‘guy the author,” whatever that 
means, to the extent he does in rendering the composi- 
tions of other dramatists. 

From Mr. Barrett as a Tragedian to Mr. Charley 
Backus as a San Francisco Minstrel, is but a step, and 
I have the honor to report that a good many in- 
telligent people have taken it during the week. Mr. 
Backus still diffuses a mild and placid article of melan- 
choly among his regular customers, and Mr. Birch’s 
comedy even yet holds its own against the inroads 
of Zoedone and the Revised New Testament. Gentle- 
men from Waukegan (Ill.), and Pottsville (Mo.), de 
clare that the San Franciscans’ new jokes bring back 
the hallowed memories of their childhood, and Captain 
Williams has taken steps to arrest the enthusiasts 
who roar over them as persons only. too obviously 
drunk and disorderly. 

Miss Genevieve Ward, supported by a handsome 
wardrobe and a thick Scotch brogue, is packing the 
Union Square Theater nightly. The other evening I 
had my attention called to a gentleman with one side 
paralyzed who was rash enough to buy a reserved seat 
at one of the Forget-Me-Not matinees. I did not wait 
for the case of total palsy which afterwards emerged. 
Miss Ward, according to irrefutable testimony submit- 
ted to me by disinterested witnesses, is working the 
society racket. That is, she gives fifteen-dollar suppers, 
at irregular intervals, to the young ladies and gentle- 
men who have a way of getting their names into the 
Home Journal, This naturally helps her with people 
who are not in society and who wouldn’t be if they could. 

Mr. Lester Wallack has lately given absolute and un- 
deniable proof of the fact that he can, even at his ad- 
vanced period of life, change color. He has given up 
blackening his hair with nitrate of silver and sulphur- 
ate of lead. . Whom thegodslove, dye young. Mr. Wal- 
lack threatens to be more immortal than ever, because 
in his old age he has done dyeing. 

THE REFEREE. 








INCLINED THAT WAY, 
A STORY FOR BACHELORS. 








BY “BRICKTOP.” 





Torr McGUDGEON was a bachelor of credit 
and renown, :a leany, lanky citizen of famous 
Gotham town. 

Yes, Toft had very fair credit; and he was 
somewhat renowned among his.acquaintances 
and drumming mammas as a bachelor, dyed 
in the wool and warranted to wash. 

He was about fifty years of age at the time 
that I picked him up, and unlike most men of 
his age, there was absolutely no romance in his 
life. He had never enjoyed the luxury of a 
love affair in its most diluted sense, for in 
early life he had forsworn females, and was 
neither rich nor good-looking: enough to stir 
the heart of anything more hopeful than an 
old maid of forty, which left his heart all un- 
agitated, of course. 

It was not moved even now, but he had 
reached that age when a man becomes seri- 
ous in thinking over the prospects probable 
for old age. 

Only a book-keeper, he had contrived to 





spend the greater portion of his income upon 
himself—for he was all alone in the world, 
and had nobody else to look after—so at fifty 
years of age he found himself with only about 
one thousand dollars saved up against a rainy 
day, and a not exceedingly brilliant prospect 
of adding much more to the sum before he got 
too old to be of service to anybody. 

In person he was tall and thin; something 
of a dandy in his personal make-up, but so 
very sedate that his acquaintances asserted 
that he had never been known to smile or to 
mingle much with those who did. 

Mr. McGudgeon boarded with the Widow 
Wax, a woman who had seen better days, and 
who kept a very respectable boarding-house 
up town in the hope of seeing them again. 
He had boarded with her for eight years, and 
she looked upon him as one of her family, al- 
though all thought of his ever being anything 
but a bachelor had faded from her heart long, 
long ago. 

She had seen desperate maidens set their 
caps for her boarder, and she was rated good- 
looking and warm-hearted herself, but none 
of them had ever made the slightest impres- 
sion upon him, and she herself had given up 
all hope. 

But at the time when I take up Mr. Toft 
McGudgeon he was in a very thoughtful mood. 
He was taking into serious consideration his 
age, financial condition, and future prospects. 

He recalled the names of several of his ac- 
quaintances who had married fortunes of 
greater or lesser bulk, and had thereby pro- 
vided against the wants of old age, and for 
the first time in his life he began to ask him- 
self if he had not made a mistake in not ap- 
propriating to himself one of these fortunes, 
even if there was a woman attached to it. 

‘* What a fool I have been for working so 
long for a paltry twenty dollars per week, with 
no prospect of a raise. Why should I have 
dreaded this thing so long, when, after all, it 
cannot be worse than the slave’s life I am 
leading now? It is not too late, and I will 
reform. I will put an advertisement in the 
Herald this very day, asking for proposals, 
and who knows but that I may catch a fortune 
that will keep me above work the remainder 
of my days?” 

Thus mused the hero of my’tale, and the 
result of those musings was the following 
‘tad” which appeared in the ‘‘ Matrimonial” 
column of the Herald the following day: 


‘‘MATRIMONIAL.—A gentleman of the highest respec- 
tability, aged fifty, average good looking and possessed 
of some means, desires to meet a lady of the same age 
or younger, possessed of some means and good social 
ey — a view to matrimony. Address Bache- 
lor,” &c., &c. 


With a palpitating heart he read it in the 
paper, feeling as an angler does who is not 
quite certain of the bait he throws out, but 
firmly resolved on taking the chances. 

He went about his work that day as usual, 
but those about the store noticed that there 
was a far-away look in his eyes. that was not 
wont to be in them, although he had so long 
been regarded as a ‘‘crank” that fothing was 
surprising in him or his looks. 

He resolved not to go to the newspaper of- 
fice until late the next day, so as to give all 
those who wished to time to write, and also 
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give himself a chance to brace up for the 
ordeal. 

It was about noon that day when his atten- 
tion was drawn to another part of the store by 
the loud laughing of some of the clerks, and 
on looking up he saw the proprietor’s son, 
Tom Tripper, approaching his desk with a 
newspaper in his hand. 

Tom was a handsome, roguish, rapid youth, 
full of life and expectations of one day super- 
seding his father in the business, but whose 
wild oats had not been sown yet by a bag full; 
a fellow always ready for anything within the 
bounds of India-rubber reason that had the 
slightest promise of fun in it. 

‘“‘T say, Mc., here’s a racket,” said he, as 
he came laughing to his desk. 

‘*What?” demanded MeGudgeon, looking 
at him sternly, for he had no relish for the 
sort of amusements which pleased the young 
man. 

‘* A racket. Read that,” said he, handing 
him the paper and pointing to the very ad- 
vertisement which we have given. 

Blushing to the roots of the few hairs he 
had remaining on the top of his head, he read 
it and then threw the paper back to him. 

‘* Well, what of it?” he asked again, turn- 
ing to his ledger. 

** Why, don’t you catch on?” 

‘*No, sir, Ido not,” he replied, coldly. 

‘‘Why, here is some old ass who wishes to 
correspond with somebody inclined to matri- 


mony, and as I am inclined that way myself 


I am going to answer it,” said he, preparing 
to write. 

‘*What is that?” and Me. staggered back 
a little. 

‘‘Going to answer it; just see the sweet 
gushing letter I will write, and if you don’t 
believe there is any fun in such rackets, why 
just wait until I get a reply; keep the ap- 
pointment, and carry the thing clear out. 
Oh, I have had heaps of fun, old man, at this 
business,” and the rapid youth began to 
write. ; 

McGudgeon was almost paralyzed. Was it 
a common thing for men to answer such ad- 
vertisements? and if so, was he not in danger 
—not only of making a fool of himself, but 
being found out by his acquaintances ? 

Forewarned was forearmed, however, and so 
far as this young man’s letter was concerned, 
he knew very well that nothing would come 
out of it, and that he would simply have his 
labor for his pains. But how was he to be 
sure about other letters that he might re- 
ceive ? 

To aggravate him still further, Tom read 
him the letter he had written in a feminine 
hand, and it did read as though he was used 
to answering such things, after which he made 
comments on it that nearly drove him crazy. 

However, he braced up the next day, and 
went to the office to get the answers that had 
been sent in to his advertisement, and found 
about fifty letters waiting for him. 

With palpitating heart and trembling hands 
he secreted them in his various pockets, and 
then went blushing home to his boarding- 
house, feeling as guilty as though he had 
stolen a sheep. 

He imagined that everybody whom he met 





knew what he had been doing and of the 
scores of letters he had about him, while 
every young man he saw laughing he sus- 
pected might be the author of one or more of 
the letters. 

Poor Toft, his matrimonial troubles were 
only just commencing. 

He was dreadfully nervous at the dinner- 
table, fearing that somebody might know his 
secret, or that some of the letters might drop 
from his overcharged pockets, and in that way 
expose the whole thing. 

Finally he reached his room and locked 
himself in securely. Then he breathed a little. 
freer, but he glanced anxiously about as he 
drew the letters from his pocket and placed 
them in a bunch upon his table. 

‘* How many are genuine and how many are 
false ?” he mused, as he stood looking at them. 
‘‘How many fellows like Tom Tripper have 
seen my advertisement and answered it? 
How shall I proceed in this business without 
compromising myself?” 

After contemplating the pile for a few 
moments, he ran them over and noted the 
different styles of handwriting. Then he 
selected one that appeared to be all right, and 
broke the envelope. 

There was an aroma of Lubin about it that 
was not to be sneezed at. <A lady (if it was a 
lady) who could select such perfume must be 
something more than ordinary, as the per- 
fume was, and so he read from it as foollows: 

‘*My Dear ‘BacuHeLor:’ I have just read your 
singularly candid matrimonial advertisement, and in 
answering it, I would say that I am a widow; forty 
years of age (mark my candor); called good looking; 
known to be respectable; possessed of considerable of 
this world’s goods; tired of living alone, and am willing 
to get into the traces again. Now, if you are the man 
my heart tells me you are, meet me in the ladies’ parlor 
of the Astor House, on Wednesday, at eleven o’clock. 
Wear a red rose in your button-hole, and I will wear a 


white one on my breast. 


“‘Truly and earnestly yours, MADGE.” 


McGudgeon drew a long sigh and read it 
over again. He drew another one and read 
it a third time. What was there about that 
letter that attracted him so? There could 
possibly be no nonsense about it. He was to 
wear a red rose and she a white. Well, for 
that matter, he could visit the rendezvous at 
the hour appointed without wearing a red 
rose, andif he saw a lady there wearing a 
white one on her breast, why then he would 
be sure that there was no sell about it. 

He resolved to take that one in first. He 
read several other letters, Tom Tripper’s 
among the rest, but noone of them seemed to 
catch him like that one by ‘‘Madge.” And 
he read it over once more. ‘‘ Possessed of 
considerable of this world’s goods,” he mused, 
and then he sighed. 

‘“Yes, Madge shall be the first one,” he 
finally concluded; ‘‘she is evidently too mod- 
est to say how much of this world’s goods she 
possesses, but I can soon find out—ha, ha, 
ha!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





BILLy (to old Bufkins, who has tried for 
ten minutes in vain to get his cherished clay 
to draw): ‘‘Shure, sorr, and it’s very sorry I 


am for breaking it; but how else was I to 
keep the pieces together if I didn’t put the 





knitting-needle inside ?” 








Wuat will Arthur do with Conkling—or 
what will Conkling do with Arthur? Whichis 





the tool anyhow? 





OHIo seems to Foster Republican ideas. 





WHAT a mistake it was not to invite the 
descendants of Cornwallis to be present and 
take part in the Yorktown Centennial! 

Now that the weather is getting cold, the 
Indian troubles will probably be blanketed for 
a few months. 


‘*OH yes, we'll sustain you—at the funeral,” 
says Tammany Hall to the Centuries. 


Members of the old Americus Club, who 
now and then ‘‘catch on” at the Morton 
House, whether they are Scotch or Irish, are 
sure to sigh {for the banks of the Tweed, as 
they behold the silverware marked ‘‘ Ameri- 
cus” that reminds them of those halcyon 
Greenwich days. 


Ir has often been said that Americans run 
everything into the ground, and yet telegraph 
and telephone wires continue to make the 
overhead portion of our city look like a mos- 
quito net. : 


** OLE VIRGINIA never tires!” No? Well, 
she ought to re-tire if she can’t get up a bet- 
ter showing in the duelistic business than she 
did between Early and Mahone. Has the 
mother of Presidents become a slouch ? 





‘WHO comes here? who comes here? 
who comes here?” 

‘The JUDGE.” 

** Admit the JupGE!”’ 


A MELON and iced coffee for breakfast 
Was nice while the weather was hot. 
But now comes the brown hash or the beet: 
steak, 
And coffee from the singing pot! 


WHat a pity it is that this is an “off 
year”; it don’t give John Kelly half a chance. 
And yet he’s a good one at a party wake, 
they say. 


IF whooping would do it, Ireland would 
have been free long ago. 





THE only trouble that political croakers 
seem to meet with in forecasting the political 
future of a party in the hands of a “ Vice- 
President,” basing things on precedents, is 
that Chester A. Arthur is a gentleman. 
What a snag was there, my countrymen! 
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I THINK. 


By a friend, who has plenty of money, I’m told 
That the rich are not happy, by far; 

And that rather than strive to accumulate gold, 
He'd drive a Fourth avenue car. 


He says that the laboring man has more peace 
Of mind than the man of great riches; 

And he greatly prefers a collector of grease, 
Or a man who makes roads or digs ditches. 


I confess honest labor is worthy of praise; 
And he who performs it a hero; 

As for me, I thould like, for the rest of my days, 
To be some such fellow as Nero. 


POPULAR FARCES. 


OUR POLICE TRIALS. 


A ROARING, RATTLING FARCE, PERFORMED WITH 
GREAT ECLAT AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


Act I. 
Police Commissioner upon Bench. 


Police Commissioner. —Virst case, Jones 
against Officer Hoodlum. Jones here? Charge 
I believe is clubbing. Jones, where are you? 
[JONES appears. Respectable, shy citizen, 

evidently in a terrified state. P. C. 
frowns upon him severely. | 

P. C.—Your name Jones? 

Jones.—Yes, sir. 

P. ¢C.—Uncommon name. How do you 
spell it; with a capital J or Gor X? 

[This is a joke, and uproarious laughter 
Srom all of the attendant officers follows. 
One sagacious officer is so convulsed that 
he has to be borne out of the court-room. 
Is immediately marked down for imme- 
diate promotion by P. C.) 

Jones (after laughter has subsided).—I 
spell it with a J. 

P. C.—Wonderful. I would never have 
suspected it. Now, sir, what is your charge 
against Officer Hoodlum ? 

Jones.—The other night I was sitting upon 
my front stoop smoking a pipe when the 
officer came along. He stopped in front of 
me and ordered me to move along. I ex- 
plained that my name was Jones, and I lived 
inside of the house. He replied that I was a 
liar, that my name was Mud and I lived in a 
gutter. I said that was nice lauguage to use 
towards a citizen. He said he would soon 
make a buried citizen out of me, and he hit 
me a rap with his club. See the scar upon 
my head. I am book-keeper for Messrs. 

P. C. (yawning).—I don’t care if you are 
conductor upon a steam dredge. Officer 
Hoodlum, what have you to say for yourself. 

Officer Hoodlum.—It’s a case of black-mail, 
yer honor. It is me who is the party aggress- 
ed. I was upon my beat that night when 
this Jones comes up and says: ‘‘ A Mick like 
you ought ter be upon the pipes, instead of 
swinging a club.” I requested him to move 
on. He said he would when he got good and 
ready. I gently gave him a push, when he 
pulled out a rifle, a sand-club, and a razor, 
and swore he’d cut out my back teeth. We 
had a desperate fight, but I finally subdued 
him, without use of any but manual means. 
I took him to court. On the way he said he 











must have been crazy; that he had a wife 

and sixteen small children—the oldest just 

five years old—who would die of want and 
malaria if he should be sent to jail. He 
pleaded so hard that I finally let him go. 

That’s all, yer honor, but I can prove what 

I’ve said. I’ve got witnesses. 

P. C.—Produce them. 

[Most all of the reserve force appears as wit- 
nesses. They are sworn in four at a 
time. | 

Sergeant Klub—(sworn).—Deposes he was 
at a fire five blocks away, but he distinctly 
saw Jones assault Officer Hoodlum. Saw an 
ash-barrel in Jones’ hand, and considered Offi- 
cer Hoodlum would have been perfectly justi- 
fied in shooting Jones. 

Roundsman Murphy.—Was at a funeral in 
Jersey City, but saw the fight from across the 
river. Jones was a desperate character; once 
was a newspaper reporter. Considered Jones 
equal to any deed of gore. Jones’ father was 
a baby-farmer, and an uncle of his was serv- 
ing a term at Blackwell’s Island for stealing 
an Italian. 





Patrolman Hicks.—Was sick in bed at the 
time, but his wife’s aunt saw it all out of a 
window. Knew Jones to be ripe for anything. 
Jones was commonly known in the precinct as 
Jonesy, the Blood-Butcher. His brother was 
a body-snatcher, and his aunt wasn’t any bet- 
ter than she ought to be. 

Policeman Docharty.—Noticed the affair 


| from the East River Bridge. Officer Hoodlum, 


in his opinion, should have shot Jones dead. 
Jones habitually carried a crow-bar down his 
leg, which he would use upon the slightest oc- 
Jones’ character was awful. Jones’ 
mother-in-law had mysteriously disappeared 
four years before, and it was rumored that 
Jones had cut her into pieces and sent her as 
pickled pork to the Antilles. 


casion. 


[POLICE COMMISSIONER meanwhile goes to 
sleep. Twenty or thirty more policemen 
testify beforehe awakes. Jones is proved 
to be everything from abank burglar to a 
coal-hole-cover sneak-thief. Jones wishes 
he was with the Jeannette expedition. 
Finally Police Commissioner awakes. | 

P. C.—Any more witnesses, Officer Hood- 
lum ? ? 

Officer Hoodium.—Yes, yer honor. The 
mounted police h’aint arrived as yet. 

P.C.—I guess you've provedenough. Jones, 
this looks very much to me like a conspiracy 
to ruin an excellent officer. Have you any 
witnesses? 

Jones.—No, sir. 

P. C.—Why not? 

Jones.—The affair took place at a late 
hour when nobody was about. It was nearly 
midnight. 

Officer Hoodlum.—1 can prove, yer honor, 
by six respectable citizens, members of the 
Helenblazes Club, that the affair took place at 
broad noon. If necessary, yer honor, I can 
prove that the affair pever took place at all, 
that I wasn’t on the beat at all, that I was 
sick at home with the measles. If necessary, 
yer honor, I will prove that I am not upon 
the police at all. 

P. C.—That will do, Officer Hoodlum. You 
are honorably discharged. I will recommend 











As for 


you for promotion to my colleagues. 
you, Jones, I have a good mind to have you 
indicted for perjury. 


Jones.—But, sir 
P. C.—That will do. 

[JONES is seized by six policemen and bounc- 
ed gracefully out. Officer Hoodlum re- 
ceives the congratulations of his fellow 
officers. Police Commissioner calls next 
case. Suddenly finds out there are 
about eighty more. Recollects he’s got to 
go down and dine with Mayor Grace. 
Adjourns court to the next week, when he 
knows his colleague will sit in judg- 
ment. Court adjourns, and about fifty 
citizens who have lost a day’s work to 
appear as witnesses or complainants in 
the adjourned cases go reflectingly off. 

{CURTAIN. ] 





Let me draw the Vice-President’s salary, 
and I care not how my critics draw their con- 
clusions. —David Davis. 





AN heiress can afford to wear anything 
from a hateful frown to a love of a bonnet. 


AN impecunious lawyer cut his throat with 
arazor. It wasa sample of his ruling pas- 
sion for sharp practice. 


WHEN heavy snows once again block Broad- 
way there will be a sound of shovelry by night. 


A-penny-a-line young man, 
A boil-it-down-fine young man, 
A would-be-an-Editor, 
Dodging-a-creditor, 
Knife-in-the-mouth young man. 
PROMINENT among the guests at the York- 
town Centennial was our estimable fellow-citi- 
zen, John Smith, Esq. Like Hamlet’s father, 
John ‘‘ wore his beaver up ”—up on his head. 


THERE was an old maid of Oneida, 
Who screamed at the sight of a speida; 
She would kick at a lamb, 
And run wild from a ramb, 
But fearlessly tackle hard ceida! 


Two South American rivers each have 
mouths more than one hundred miles wide, 
and yet neither is known as the ‘‘ Soldene.” 

Mark the aristocratic upstarts who talk of 
“blood.” Their ancestors were probably 
nothing but hard-working butchers. 

IF court reports will do it, Genevieve Ward 
seems determined that the public shall ‘‘ For- 
get-Me-Not.” 

A cotton-umbrella young man, 

A down-at-the-heels young man, 
A lend-me-a-dollar—y, 
Soiled-paper collar—y, 

Weehawken Heights young man. 


JUDGE CLANCY should win if goodness and 
worth have anything to do with our local poli- 
tics. 
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QUID FLES? 


OR, 
The Sad Condition of a Junior Clerk. 


A truce while I bury my dead! 

Hopes, friendships and dreams by the score, 
And Faith, with a cross at her head, 

And loves that shall quicken no more. 


And memories, tender and swvet, 
That have faded and fallen away, 
And songs that I used to repeat,— 
Let me bury them all to-day. 


And echoes of musical words, 
Spoken softly by trait’rous lips, 

As sweet as the twitter of birds, 
And falser than fair phantom ships. 


Here are visions of pleasure and bliss, 
Here are longings for honor and fame. 
They have died with no tear or kiss, 
To lie in a grave without name. 


A truce while I bury them all! 

And would I had perished instead. 
Now, let Life’s wild war-trumpet call, 
For my heart has buried its dead. 


Poor boy! Life is gloomy indeed ! 
Pray, what is the cause of its taint? 
Do you brood o’er the spirit’s need, 
Or is it the Liver Complaint? 





An Accommodating Road. 

SEVERAL days ago a stranger made his ap- 
pearance at the Union Depot and asked Offi- 
cer Button how long before the Grand River 
Valley train would go out. 

‘Tn about twenty minutes,” was the reply. 

‘‘Then I'll have time to get a drink, won’t 
I 

“You will.” 

‘““That’s good. I always prefer to travel 
on a stiff horn of whisky.” 

He returned in five minutes, wiping his 
mouth on the back of his hand, and asked: 

‘‘Has my train gone yet?” 

‘“No, sir; you will have fourteen minutes to 
spare.” : 

‘‘That’s good; and I guess I’ll go back for 
a little brandy.” 

When he again returned he felt in good 
spirits, and ascertaining that he still had six 
minutes to spare he said: 

‘‘Now that’s what I call liberal, and I'll lay 
in one more drink.” 

The last one proved more than he could 
bear up under, and he was not seen again for 
three hours. Then he came round with a 
wobble in his gait and an uncertain look in 
his eyes and asked: 

‘‘Shay, what time does that Gran’ River 
Valley train go out?” 

‘Tn about four hours?” 

‘¢ Fo’ hours? Why, that’ll give me time to 
get drunk agin; mos’ ’commodatin’ railroad 
I ever saw, eh?” 

“Tes.” 

‘Shay! I doan’ want to be mean. Go’n 
tell er superintendent he needn’t wait fur me 
any longer, ‘cause, *tmay delay others. He’s 
a zhentleman, he is, and I’m a zhentleman, I 
am, but when a zhentleman holds a train for 
me mos’ half a day I can’t impose on him any 
longer! Shay, do you ever cry when you get 
zhrunk? I do, and if you’ve no ‘jeckshuns 
I'll ery now.” 

No objections being made, he cried. 





A Boy’s Vacation. 


A SMALL boy, who seems utterly destitute of 
holiness, is up in the country spending his va- 
cation. Ifhe don’t make things lively and bring 
his parents to grief before the summer wanes 
away it will be wonderfully remarkable. Here 
is an extract from a letter written by him toa 
schoolmate in Cambridge :—‘‘ This is the best 
place in the world to have fun. There is six of 
us fellers, and an old man who lives here said 
he wished we was all in hell; we throwed his 
wheelbarrow int® a well and he couldn’t get it 
out, and that is what made him swear. 
fish-hook stuck into my nose, and don’t you for- 
get itain’t sore. The farmer folks put tin pans 
out in the sun to dry, and they are sick pans 
to hold milk after we jab holes in ’em. The 
farmers mow down hay with a horse-rake and 
scatter it round with a grass-mill and pile it up 
with a machine. Grippie got one of his legs 
in ahay mechine and got cut immense, and 
when he gets home he won't have any leg, 
only one; he'll be a healthy kid to play base- 
ball. There was a great circus when Jimmie’s 
mother came and found him crazy, he was so 
sick; he et too many cucumbers, and two 
quarts of huckleberries, and I et more’n he 
did. I want you to see Hickey and swap my 
rabbits for his gun. We fired a pistol four 
times at a cow yesterday and didn’t kill her. 
Pistols ain’t no good for game. We drowned 
six hens in a brook yesterday; it was sport to 
see ’em flop ‘round. We shall drowned some 
more to-morrow, and we shall drowned some 
more every day. The doctor has cured 
Jimmie, and his mother was goin’ to take 
him home. But here is something funny: 
Jimmie put some squirrels in his trunk, and 
they et his clothes up. When you send the 
gun, send a lot of powder and alot of matches. 
We are goin’ campin’ out next week.” 


JoHN P. FoLey, the American correspon- 
dent of the London Telegraph, will cable our 
leading article, of course. The most beauti- 
ful colors used in the production of THE JUDGE 
pictures are selected from his assortment of 
neckties. 


THE ‘‘extra,” which was issued, announcing 
the surrender of Cornwallis, was only about 
four inches by four, and yet it told the story 
just as well as a quintuple sheet issued to-day 
from the Herald office would have done. Be- 
sides, the reader was not bored with dreary 
pages of editorial matter, square yards of 
‘‘wants,” and ‘‘ personals.” Ah! those were 
days of simplicity and patriotism, although it 
only took a paper four inches square to tell 
about it. 


THEY have bounced the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
out of the Methodist Church, because he don’t 
believe in hell and damnation; but being lo- 
cated at Chicago, he becomes doubly dear to 
the people, and he will soon undoubtedly be 
enjoying a fat salary with a crowd of reporters 
to mangle his Sunday sermons for him. 


How utilitarian and economical a young 
lady becomes when she goes shopping to buy 
things for her mother! 


I gota. 





SPOONS. 


‘Ou, Emeline! Oh, Emeline!” 
¥ heard a lover say— 

‘¢ The hours are short, I’ve staid too long; 
Sweet, sweet, I must away!” 


* Ah, Gussie dear, why hasten thus?” 
The maiden questioned shy— 
** You are the son-light of my heart; 
It’s boy-ed up when you're nigh.” 
**T fondly pledge to you my love— 
[Now don’t my collar muss!] 
How strange it is that you seem true, 
And yet are all beau-Gus.” 
‘¢ To-morrow week,” she whispered soft, 
** You must come here to dine.” 
He said he would, but ere that day 
He dropped his Em-a-line! 
—ERRATIC ENRIQUE. 


WE are preparing a Punster’s Handbook 
for the use of new aspirants for paragraphic 
fame. When the ‘‘great American humor- 
ist” in embryo sees a patch-work paragraph 
in an exchange, built by a dozen different 
brilliant wits—a paragraph, for instance, on 
Boston, with its Hub-bub, good-felloes, spokes- 
men, never tire, for wheel or whoa, a wag-on 
the press, axle lot of questions, hold your 
tongue, etc.—when he sees such an effort, he 
is seized with an irresistible desire to ‘‘ catch 
on” with a pun of the same genus; but the 
pun for which he reaches may be so elusive, 
coy, and retiring, that he grabs for the unat- 
tainable. It is for the benefit of such pun- 
sters the Handbook is designed. The annexed 
brace of specimens will show the character 
of the work : 


Undertaker.—Shrouded in mystery ; ap-palling; a grave 
subject; tomb much; a coffin fit; it is cemetery-al; 
brought to his bier; bury good; don’t re-hearse 
any more; corse jokes; a little morgue gravity, 
please; don’t feel so ‘‘stiff” about it; ghoul long 
with such nonsense, ete. 

Dressmaker.—Only sew sew; basque in her smiles; 
a-hem; a needles remark; of corset is; ruffle her 
temper; all tuckered out; jabot in his eye; a 
binding agreement; gusset ‘ll do; seams sew; a 
waist of time; don’t train in that crowd; an un- 
bias-ed opinion; give him the saque ; up-braid her; 
such puns are enough to make an ap’-ron, ete. 

In addition to the foregoing samples, the 
book will contain all the possible puns on 
such subjects as the wasp, the goat, eggs, 
oysters, poker, the mother-in-law, the mule, 
comets, fowls, sea serpent, Jonah, and more 
than one hundred others in daily paragraphic 
use. If our cotemporaries will kindly allude 
to the Handbook as a highly immoral publi- 
cation, not fit to be read aloud in the family 
circle—of a variety theater—and call upon 
Anthony Comstock to suppress it, the work 
will have an immense sale.—Norristown Her- 
ald. 





SomE niggers’ honesty is reggerlated mostly 
by de spunk of de yard dorg.— Uncle Mose. 


Boston postures to the front. The solid 
men have come to the conclusion that they 
will have the World’s Fair there, if they can 
only make sure of five million of dollars as a 
starter. Come to think of it, New York 
would have felt the same noble impulses and 
sensations could that little boodle have been 
secured here. 
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No. 194 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Under Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


No. 212 BROADWAY, 





ENGLISH HATS, 
“'Vartin’s” Umbrellas. 


Corner Fulton Street. THE HATTE Rk’ S “DENTS” GLOVES, 





l= STYLES ARE CORRECT !! | 


' 


WORLD RENOWNED 


Foreign Novelties. 
QUALITY — THE BEST!! _a 





Agents for the sale of these remarkable JE AA *3"&$ can be found in every city in the United States. 


All Hats manufactured by this house are the recognized standard of excellence throughout the world. 


None genuine without the trademark. 





J. W. JOHNSTON, 


SHIRTS, 


260 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


All Wool Scarlet Under Shirts, $1 to $1.50 Each. 
Merino Under Shirts, 37, 50 and 75 cts. Each. 
Six Dress Shirts to Measure, for $o. 


Also, No. 379 SIXTH AVENUE, 
3rd Door above 23d Street. 





Keep’s Shirts 


GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, Etc. 
Samples and Circulars mailed free. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Stores: 112 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 637 & 1193 Broad- 
way, and 80 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


Russian Baths! 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


Everything that Health and Comfort could devise fora 
perfect Bath may be realized here. 


NICOLL, the TAILOR, 


PIONEER OF MODERATE PRICES. 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN GOODS. 
CHOICEST DOMESTIC FABRICS. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $4 to $10. 
SUITS TO ORDER FROM $15 TO $40. 
FALL OVERCOATS TO ORDER $15 TO $40. 


620 Broadway, 620 
139 to 151 Bowery, N. Y. 


Open evenings until 9 o’clock; Saturday until 10. 
Samples and rules for self-measurement sent by mail 
everywhere. 

Branch stores in all principal cities. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


GRAND, ALLEN and ORCHARD STS. 


Trimmed and Untrimmed 


HATS and BONNETS. 


New Shapes. Cannot be seen elsewhere. 
FEATHER TURBANS, at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1,75, $2 up. 
BEAVER HATS, full napped and edge, $1, $1.25, $1.39 to $3. 
Allcolors. Gents’, Youths’ and Boys’ Hats, unusually low. 

Our stock of the very finest grades. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
Sealskin Sacques and Dolmans. Fur-Lined Circulars and 


Dolmans. Fur Collars, Pelerine Capes, Maffs, Fur Trimmings, 
&c. Every article warranted. Ladies’ and Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 
Infants’ Outfits, &c. 
KID GLOVES, 
550 Dozen Real German Lambskin ) + Buttons. 


Gloves, 
Whites, Blacks and New Shades. } C. 
On Counter in Baskets, Slightly Damaged, 


15 CENTS PER PAIR. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63 Orchard Street. 





Near Broadway, 











Last week a strapping negro woman was up before 
an Austin justice, charged with unmercifully beating 
her boy, a saddle-colored imp. ‘‘I don’t understand 
how you can have the heart to treat your own child so 
cruelly.” ‘‘Jedge, has you been a parent of a wuffless 
yallar boy like dat ar cub of mine?” ‘ Never!” ejacu- 
lated the judge with great vehemence, getting red in 
the face. ‘‘Den don’t talk.”—Texas Siftings. 

‘« An, dearest,” sighed the young man, kneeling at the 
feet of his ownest own, ‘‘dost thou know what of all 
outward things is nearest my heart?” ‘Really I can’t 
say,” she replied, ‘‘ but if you have any regard for your 
health in this changeable weather, I should think it was 
a flannel shirt.” She was too practical, and it broke 
the engagement.—Steubenville Herald. 

He was asked if he knew the difference between 
“starboard” and ‘‘ port,” and with a knowing leer re- 
plied: ‘‘H’m, well, rather, and I prefer port.”—New 
York News. 

THE announcement of the discovery of the sixth comet 
by the patent kidney pad process has been made. It 
has been marked for identification and turned loose 
again.—Atlanta Constitution. 


“T rnoucut [ should find you at home, my sweet,” 
said George W. Simpson, as he stooped and kissed the 
rosy lips held up to him with a warm, clinging kiss 
that sounded like a man pulling the valve out of a 
broken pump. A slight shudder passed over Myrtle’s 
frame. ‘George had unconsciously put his cold nose in 
her off eye. ‘You are shrinking from me, darling,” 
he said, in low, suppressed tones, for he had noticed 
the movement, slight though it was. ‘‘I ain’t, neither,” 
responded Myrtle. Heaven help her; she had been 
educated at Vassar.—Chicago Tribune. 

Tue Chinese Government is going to build some rail- 
road, and soon will be heard in the land the voice of 
the Celestial brakeman, ‘‘Hoopee! Yang-tze-kian 
junction! Tlaine stoppee ten minutes eatee and dlin- 
kee!”—Burlington Hawkeye. 

SomE men rely on truth, some real lie on falsehood, 
while others reel high on whisky,— Whitehal? Times. 

An Iowa woman has made a patchwork quilt of 
15,400 pieces. For the honor of womanhood, we sin- 
cerely hope that this story is a lie.—Boston Transcript. 

A SPRINGFIELD man was out last night, tried buck- 
ing the tiger, and now finds himself $10 short in ayail- 
able cash. He says it was an X-periment he will not 
repeat.—Jilinois State Register. 

THE youngest : All the fun of the family is concen- 
trated for his benefit. His father and mother bow 
down to him and worship him, his brothers and sisters 
use every effort to please him; he can ‘dance on the 
eyebrows” of the rest of the family with impunity, be 
just as saucy and impudent as he pléases, be cross and 
never get a spanking; in short, do everything and any- 
thing that the earlier members of the family would 
have been shut up in dark closets for, and come out at 
the top of the heap every time. If we were going to bea 
‘‘ehild again just for to-night,” we should be the 
youngest every time.— New Ffaven Register. 

A MEMBER Of the New Hampshire legislature de- 
nounced a bill that was under discussion as ‘‘ treacher- 
ous as was the stabbing of a Cesar by Judas in the 
toman capital.”—Oil City Derrick. 





Draperies and Upholstery Goods. All the latest novel- 
ties, of our own direct importation. Prices ‘‘ far” below those 
of any other house. SHEPPARD KNAPP, Sixth avenue and 
13th street. 


The human body is the nearest approach to perfection ; next 
comes Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup.—Com. : 


Leading physicians prescribe Van Beil’s Rye and Rock for 
coughs, colds and consumption.—Com. 


“A thing of beauty is ’—Never mind the rest. Buy a bean- 





tiful hat from Burke, No. 214 Broadway.—Com. 





A DELICIOUS DRINK 
Keep on Ice in Hot Weather. 
THE 


aU 
ICES 


co 


PUNCH 


prePARED OnLy 





35 HAWKINS ST. 
PaNSTOA? 
pees 





The “Hub Punch” has lately been introduced, 
and meets with marked popular favor. 


It is Warranted to Contain only the 
Best of Liquors, United with 
Choice Fruit Juices and 
Granulated Sugar. 

It isready on opening, and will be found an agree- 
able addition to the choice things which undenia- 


bly enlarge the pleasures of life and encourage 
good fellowship and good nature if rightly enjoyed. 


GOOD AT ALL TIMES 


Just the Thing to Keep in Wine Cellars, 
Sideboards not Complete Without Hub Punch 
It can be used Clear or with Fresh 

Milk, Ice, Soda, or Hot Water, 

Lemonade, or with Fine 
Ice, to Suit the Taste, 


Sold by leading Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels 
and Druggists everywhere. 


erring’s Safes 


NEARLY 200 
Herring’s Champion Safes 
HAVE BEEN TRIED BY FIRE 


IN NEW YORK CITY ALONE 


WITHOUT A FAILURE. 
THESE ARE FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS, 


SILKS, 
Velvets ana Plushes. 


We are exhibiting the most superb collection of 
RICH AND ELEGANT 


NOVELTIES 


EVER PLACED ON SALE IN THESE DEPARTMENTS, 


AT PRICES 


Proportionately lower than any previous Season. 
INSPECTION SPECIALLY INVITED. 


A. T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


















































tHE JUDGE. 








7 REASONS 


BENSON'S CAPCINE PLISTERS 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED 


OVER ALL OTHER FAMILY MEDICINES. 


First-CLEANLINESS IN USE; they are s0 im- 
measurably neater and cleaner in use, and so much morc power- 
ful, quicker and efficacious in removing ailments, than lini- 
ments, medicated oils, salves, pads of every description, oint- 
ments and lotions, that the first reason should induce the public 
to prefer them, 

Second—INEXPENSIVENESS; without exception 
it is the cheapest meritorious household remedy ever com- 
pounded. . 


Third—They are a great and necessary improvement on the 
slow action of India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plasters, and 
all remedies employed externally ; they possess all the merit of 
the India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plaster, and contain in 
addition thereto, newly incorporated active vegetable therapeutic 
agents, which act specially with an increased rubefacient, stim- 
ulating, strengthening, scdative and counter-itritant effect. 

Fourth—Thcir ection is more vigorous than electric‘ty, and 
as a local remedy they are more powerful and penetrating. 


Fif h—One Benson’s Capcine Porous Plas- 
ter will effect more than the use of a dozen of any othcr 
brand. 


Sixth—They will quickly cure ailments that other remedies, 
after continuous use and wear, fail to relieve. 


Seventh—Physicians prescribe them for their patients, pre- 
ferring them to any other porous plaster, which alone is over- 
whelming proof of their value and superior merit. 


CAUTION. 
See that the word CAPCINE is cut in the Plaster. 
Take no other. Price 25 Cents. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
NEW YORK. 





A. STUDENHIEMER, Of the Chatham street clothing 
house of A. Studenhiemer & Co., came into the shop 
with a very serious air the other morning. ‘ Any- 
think the matter, Mr. Studenhiemer?” asked the head 
salesman. 

‘Yes, Mr. Chones,” said the principal, taking out 
his pocket handkerchief. ‘‘I lost my fader last night; 
I haf not feel so bad since dat veller valked out of de 
shtore mit a new suit of clothes and four dollars change 
in de bocket for a bad dwenty dollar bill he gif us. 
You chust put a nodis in der bapers somedink like dis: 


‘««Pied de fourth of Ogtober, Abram Studenhiemer, 
aget eighty-tree, fader of A. Studenhiemer & Co., der 
celebrated ready-made cloding house, 1001 Chatham 
street, New York.’ 

‘‘He vas a goot man, Mr. Chones; de funeral is 
Vensday; you can chust shut de front door den and 
bull down de curtains, but you and de poys needn’t go 
avay, you can chust prush der dust off de cloes an’ 
mark up dat last lot of bants dwendy-five cents a pair.” 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


‘*Or course I like to see athletic sports,” said the 
stout man to his friend as they trudged across a ten- 
acre lot, ‘‘but I couldn't run any more than I could 
fly. Now, ifi——” Just then a wild bull came tearing 
down towards them ai thesrate of fifty miles a minute, 
and two pair of heels immediately began kicking up 
clods so fast that the air seemed full of them. After 
the fat man landed on the other side of the fence and 
mopped his burning brow, he remarked: ‘‘No man 
knows what he can do till he has to.”—Hackensack 
Republican. 


A LocaL novelist is of the opinion that sometimes 
the grace of angelhood goes out with the touch of a 
finger, and sometimes the hiss of a demon is heard in 
the vibrations of a kiss. This may he very true, but 
what the people want to know is how much fresh pork 
is going to fall in price now that the season for the uni- 
versal consumption has arrived.— Boston Evening Star. 

A PRIZE-FIGHTER has a second, we suppose, because 


when he gets knocked out of time, a second will be of 
great importance.—Philadelphia Sun. 


Manufacturer of 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
Warerooms: Fifth Ave. & W. 16th St., New York. 


CHE A est Bookstore 


IN THE WORLD. 


495,873 NEW and OLD BOOKS in every department of 
literature ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
New Catalogue Free. Send Stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 Chambers St.,West of City Hall Park, New York 


STOCKS BOUGHT AND CARRIED ON 3 TO 5 PER CENT. 
MARGIN. 








STOCK PRIVILEGES IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS, ON 
VERY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JOHN A. DODGE & CO., 
Ss Toc xk BROHTERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York. 
Send for Financial Report, containing full information, gratis. 








CASH PAID 


FOR 
Old Newsp»pers, Books, Pamphlets, Rags, Rope and 
Bagging, Copper, Brass, Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type 
Metal, Electrotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every description. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Will send to any part cf the City or suburbs. 


_—_—_— 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 














The grand medal, the highest premium over all nations, has been 
awarded to the Collender Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions, Balls, 
Cues, etc., at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 

At the Centennial Commission, Philadelphia, in 1876, the Combination 
Cushions were reported the only ones scientifically correct in the angles of 
incidence and reflection. 

New and second-hand Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices. 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO. 


, S| fF . epee 
84 and 86 STATE STREET.-..----.------- 
15 SOUTH FIFTH STREET.------- --- 
241 TREMONT STREET..-. -.--------- 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


a ae New York. 
Aeoeies Chicago. 
Sete St. Louis. 





P 





NEES 
QLD Ladies FOR 


EASY GHAIRS 











ae Boston. 





MY WIFE’S MOTHER, 


By “BRICKTOP.” 





One of the funniest and most satirical books ever published; everybody 
knows ‘‘BRICKTOP” as the great humorist of the day. 
purchase this book and judge for yourself. Send 10 
TOUSEY, Publisher, No. 20 Rose Street, New York, and you will 


receive a copy by return mail. 





COOGAN 
FURNITUR 


Bowery & Grand St, 





SOME OF THE 
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THAT GO TO 





COR. | 
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Fon OFFIC 
a Tee ure. 











BABIES For 
HIGH CHAIRS 


Do not fail to 
‘ents to FRANE 
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THE SURRENDER OF CORNWAIALLIS. 
Sketched at Yorktown by our Special Revolutionary | Artiat. 





